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Kevin McGrath writes: People who 
have tired of submitting to injustice 
will fight for justice in the only way 
they know, even if they defeat them- 
selves in doing so. 


Last October, the savagery with which 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) 
attacked a peaceful civil rights march 
in Derry precipitated an unprece- 
dented series of marches, sit-downs 
and demonstrations throughout 
Northern Ireland, which, in face of 
extreme provocation, managed to 
maintain a disciplined avoidance of 
violence. 


The result was a bewildering re- 
shaping of the political face of 
Northern Ireland, so long frozen into 
an increasingly irrelevant sectarian 
cold war. Decentralised civil rights 
organisations have been enabled in 
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recent elections to build a will to re- & 


sist among people exploited, oppres- 
sed and ignored for years. 


Now, by a fresh outrage on the people 
of Derry, the forces of'law and dis- 
order have brought Northern Ire- 
land within a heartbeat of civil war. 
If their hope was by sheer brutality to 
destroy finally the will to resist non- 
violently, they may have done so. But 
the scale of violent resistance they 
may have unleashed will not be con- 
tained easily. 


Camouflage for 


sectarianism 


For the people of Northern Ireland, 
Catholic or Protestant, nothing but 
harm can result. This could take the 
form of a patched-up Unionism, en- 
trenched in power behind British 
troops, camouflaged with insignificant 


reforms, and founded on a sectarian- 
ism deepened by panic. 


Or the result could be some form of 
direct rule from Westminster, which 
would be increasingly resented by all, 
as it demonstrated the alien incom- 
petence which has always been 
characteristic of rule of Ireland from 
London. Any naive hope that this 
could lead to a new unity among the 
people of Northern Ireland is highly 
unlikely to be borne out by events. 


The Northern Ireland Civil Rights 
Association, and MPs such as John 
Hume, are likely to regret their 


qualified welcome for the use of 
British troops in Northern Ireland. The 
role of British troops in the crisis will 
be to assist the RUC in maintaining 
a selective ‘law and order ”—which 
is to say, in crushing efforts to change 
a repressive status quo. 


The benefits of having an occupying 
army which has no sectarian bias, and 
of having the Westminster Govern- 
ment in a position to have a somewhat 
greater say in how Northern Ireland 
is governed, as the price of sending 
in troops, are likely to be marginal 
and fleeting. The real problem will be 
untouched. 


Is this the end 
for non-violence ?: 


To say, aS many are saying in 
Northern Ireland, “This is the end 
of the road for non-violence” is 
understandable, but must be false. 
There is no other road than non- 
violence by which the people of 
Northern Ireland can escape from 
the trap into which history, and suc- 
cessive British politicians, have be- 
trayed them. 


John Hume, MP for Foyle, pleads 
with police in Derry on Monday not 
to attack a crowd of demonstrators; 
he also pleaded with the demon- 
strators to move away. The police 
attacked and dispersed them. 


Workers’ 
control 
—tactic 


or strategy? 


ONE SHILLING 


Civil righters sit-down in Lurgan on 
Saturday after 300 RUC had barred 
their way “to avoid clashes with 
counter-demonstrators ” (who con- 
sisted for the most part of women 
and children). Meanwhile, at Burn- 
tollet Bridge, near Derry, on the 
other side of the province, armed 
Paisleyites were being freely per- 
mitted to gather—part of the pro- 
cess by which the RUC helped 
violence to escalate. 


The fact that the RUC got exactly 
what, in their own terms, they 
deserved, is irrelevant. The defence 
of Bogside, the organised evacuation 
to Creggan Estate of the entire 
population, and the specific ultimatum 
of a fighting return to the evacuated 
area, which got rid of the occupying 
police in short order—-yes, on a 
pees military level it was admir- 
able. 


But it has self-evidently done nothing 
to bridge the gulf between the two 
sections of Northern Ireland’s divided, 
exploited and essentially single 
community. 


The escalation started with a ban by 
Robert Porter, Minister of Home 
Affairs, of a civil rights march to 
Derry last Saturday from Burntollet 
Bridge (scene of the ambush of 
January’s Derry March). An Orange 
deputation had told him guns would 
probably be used against such a 
march, 
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Walter Kendall 


A strategy for workers’ control 


Much of the present semi-bankruptcy of left-wing socialism, its power 
to attract a temporarily declassé petty bourgeois student intelligentsia; 
its lack of support among the massed ranks of the working class; its 
rejection of the cult of the individual embodied in Stalin’s rule and its 
simultaneous inconographic adulation of “heroes” who have failed, 
like Guevara, or succeeded, like Mao; its crude intellectual absurdities 
and strictly vulgar Marxism; its reliance on emotionalism (Vietnam); on 


naive expectations of indefinitely 


escalating street violence and the 


inspirational value of heroic sacrifice; lies in the fact that most 
socialists lack the courage to draw a precise balance sheet for the events 


of the 20th Century. 


Afraid and unwilling to make an 
objective analysis of the failure of 
revolution to mature in precisely 
those Western societies where it ought 
to have taken place, they are reduced 
{> explaining everything by subjective 
e rors of judgment, by the corruption 
of individual leaders, by the growth 
(mystical word) of “ bureaucracy ”— 
as if the triumph of these factors over 
a whole industrial epoch did not re- 
cuire a far more thoroughgoing ex- 
pagnee than anything provided so 
ar. 


The workers’ control movement is 
important because it removes the 
problem of socialism from the field 
of what has become, in the strict 
Marxist sense, ideology, and places it 
at a level of practical reality on 
which all the creative power of the 
rnassed working class movement can 
be brought to bear. 


i> 


The 20th Century has practically 
demonstrated that workers’ parties, 
socialist and communist alike, in both 
capitalist and statised societies, can 
become forces above, alien to, and 
against the working class—in a 
fashion never considered by Marx, 
Engels, Lenin or Trotsky in even 
their wildest and most troubled 
dreams. 


Socialist terror 


Marxism, on a world scale, has be- 
come converted into an institution- 
alised ideology, which in the Eastern 
bloc is vested in a materialist, but 
essentially theocratic, hierarchy, 
which, like the Church in feudal 
Europe, claims all temporal and 
spiritual power for itself alone. 
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ROGER MOODY/PROJECTS 
Viore sugar? 


The Haslemere Group—whose recent 
Convention we reported last week— 
has assessed the problem of world 
want, not as a failure in world re- 
sources, or even in world concern, but 
as the result of a war between the 
rich (governments) and the poor 
(people), where the weapons are 
trade and tariff preferences. 


Most of us know instinctively what 
side of the front-line we are on. Un- 
fortunately, most of us have no idea 
what we can do to change the situa- 
tion. The Haslemere Group, so far as 
I know, has not yet agreed on any 
specific projects. 
In Holland, however, a large number 
of organisations have recently com- 
bined to carry out a campaign, which 
could well be adopted over here. 
Mention of it was made by Jonathan 
ower at the Haslemere Convention.) 
It has the merit of being perfectly 
comprehensible, and practical, for 
people like myself, whose understand- 
ing of economics is absolutely rudi- 
mentary. 
The RIETSUIKERAKTIE (“Cane 
Sugar Action ”) committee was estab- 
lished in Amsterdam last year after 
developing countries at the Inter- 
national Sugar Conference failed to 
reach agreement with the rich nations 
—the Common Market and the United 
States—basically on what kind of 
sugar the world’s markets were going 
to take. 
Paul van Tongeren, secretary of 
RIETSUIKERAKTIE, outlines the 
rationale of the campaign as follows. 
In Holland, more than 99% of the 
sugar market is covered by beet- 
sugar and less than 1% by cane- 
sugar. 


Yet not only are the poor countries 
able to produce cane-sugar com- 
petitively, but it is much cheaper than 
beet on the world market. Why then, 


asks RIETSUIKERAKTIE, do the- 


richer countries continue to buy beet 
at the expense of cane sugar? 


First, because high import duties, in 
Common Market countries in particu- 
lar, prevent poor countries from sell- 
ing their cane-sugar on fhe European 
market. 


Second, because the high guarantee 
price for farmers stimulates them to 
produce much more than is needed, 
so that there will be an estimated 
surplus of 1 million tons of beet sugar 
by August 1969. 

Most of this will be dumped on the 
world market. The result: prices fall, 
the poor countries can export less 
cane-sugar, and the Common Market 
guarantee price, together with a 
“dumping” price, makes the rich 
farmers richer for promoting waste. 


RIETSUIKERAKTIE has demanded 
that sugar production in the Nether- 
lands be fixed at the current con- 
sumption level for the next three 
years. It demands that any increase 
in consumption should be entirely 
compensated by cane-sugar imports 
from the poorer countries. 


It recognises, however, that a cam- 
paign in Holland alone is useless. 
“There is the risk that . . . other 
countries will increase their sugar 
production should we in Holland de- 
crease.” 

The campaign has therefore invited 
some one and a half thousand 
organisations and individuals 
throughout the world to join them in 
the campaign. 

Some of the countries contacted will 
not be beet-sugar producers, but 
RIETSUIKERAKTIE emphasises that 
“this is no objection. If it is a rich 
country ... (groups) could carry on 
a campaign for (other) products sim- 
ilar to our sugar campaign.” Cocoa, 
coffee, tea, oils, fats, rubber—and the 
shipping trade—are cited as ex- 
amples. 


This article was presented as a discussion 
paper at the Sheffield conference on workers’ control 


This hierarchy, in the Russian Trials 
of the Thirties and the Eastern 
European Trials of the Fifties, has 
introduced into the 20th Century a 
form of auto da fé previously thought 
abandoned in the middle ages. 


Thus a Czech socialist can describe 
the social mechanism of “sinister 
ceremonies in which decorations are 
solemnly returned to corpses which 
gave thanks for their execution, 
accepting the appalling sacrifice as a 
logical service to the same appara- 
tuses which executed them and to 
which, during their lives, they had 
themselves belonged”, “the ghastly 
game of pinning medals on _ the 
breasts of corpses in the name of their 
murderers ”. (Ivan Svitak, The Genius 
and the Apparatus.) 


Such acts, conducted in the name of 
socialism, have no parallel even in 
the darkest years of the middle ages. 
They represent a historic retrogres- 
sion on a monumental scale, A radical 
socialist movement which takes no 
public account of such acts and their 
consequences, rightly discredits itself 
before working-class public opinion. 


The evidence of Czech society, one of 
a far higher general cultural and 
economic level than that of the 
Soviet Union, demonstrates beyond 
question the need to make a clear 
break with the past. In Czecho- 
slovakia political terrorism did not 
lead to economic efficiency, but the 
reverse. 


The whole vast police network had to 
be maintained out of potential con- 
sumption of investment funds, a cat- 
astrophic waste which makes the 
advertising industry in Britain look 
productive by comparison. Planning 
errors, the direct result of dictatorial 
one-party control led to economic 
near-disaster. 


An initial high rate of growth culmin- 
+ ated in the general crisis of 1963, in 
which gross output actually declined 
in defiance of the plan. Czech in- 
dustry, originally like the Skoda 
works, an international model of 


efficiency, so declined that by 1967- 
1968 it was faced with an inability to 
compete in world markets, which put 
the whole economic future of the 
country rocking in the balance. 


This crisis, let it be clear, was not the 


result of subjective error alone. On 
the contrary, the subjective errors 
were the natural and unavoidable 
consequence of the objective nature 
of the whole militaristic-type, com- 
mand-structure economic system. 
The Czech crisis is repeated, in differ- 
ent degree, in every country in the 
Eastern ‘bloc. The Russians them- 
selves have, at home, largely gone 
over to the very system of profit in- 
dicator incentives that they se 
savagely denounce elsewhere. 


Ends and means 


The workers’ control movement is 
important since it represents a recog- 
nition at the base that this experience 
must not be repeated, and need not 
be repeated, in Britain; an affirma- 
tion of democratic socialism, as 
against the oligarchic socialism of the 
social democratic, communist and 
parliamentary hierarchies. 


This has double importance, since in 
recent years the great dilemma of 
orthodox Western revolutionism has 
been that it saw no effective link be- 
tween ends and means. Revolution 
plainly was impossible without a 
revolutionary party. 

So, either revolutionaries wasted their 
energy, like the Socialist Labour 
League, in sterile activism, wilfully 
mistaking a non-revolutionary for a 
revolutionary situation. Or they have 
been reduced to an attitude of doc- 
trinaire scepticism and defeatism, of 
a sort which typifies a great deal of 
British left-wing, and especially left- 
wing intellectual, thought. 


This has come in part from a mis- 
taken and episodic view of the revolu- 
tionary process, dominated by a sadly 
vulgarised version of Leninism. This 
was in no sense the original view of 
British revolutionary theory. An 
adequate example is provided by 
William Paul’s excellent volume, The 
State .. . Its Origins and Function, 
a work which ante-dated Lenin’s State 
and Revolution. 


William Paul became a founder and 
honoured life-long member of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
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William Paul writes as follows in the 
course of a controversy with what he 
terms ** State Socialists ” and 
“ Labourites ”: 


“The revolutionary socialist denies 
that state ownership can end in 
anything other than a bureaucratic 
despotism. We have seen why the 
state cannot democratically control 
industry. Industry can only be 
democratically owned and con- 
trolled by the workers electing 
directly from their own ranks in- 
dustrial administrative committees. 


“Socialism will be fundamentally 
an industrial system— its constituen- 
cies will be of an_ industrial 
character. Thus those carrying on 
the social activities and industries 
of society will be directly repre- 
sented in the local and central 
councils of social administration. 


“In this way the powers of such 
delegates will flow upwards from 
those carrying on the work and 
conversant with the needs of the 
community. When the central 
administration industrial commit- 
tee meets, it will represent every 
phase of social activity. 


“Hence the capitalist political or 
geographical state will be replaced 
by the industrial administrative 
committee of Socialism. The transi- 
tion from the one social system to 
the other will be the social revolu- 
tion. 

“ The political state throughout his- 
tory has meant the government of 
men by ruling classes; the Republic 
of Socialism will be the government 
of industry administered on behalf 
of the whole community. The for- 
mer meant the economic and politi- 
cal subjection of the many; the 
latter will mean the economic free- 
dom of all; it will be, therefore, a 
true democracy.” 


Anything farther removed from the 
Soviet-style, geographical, one-party 
state as a model of socialism, it would 
be difficult to imagine. - 


Revolution process 


Marx defined the social revolution as 
a more-or-less rapid transformation 
of the foundations of the juridical and 
political superstructure of society, 
arising from a change in its economic 
foundation. Clearly Marx saw social 
revolution primarily as a process 
rather than as a single isolated act. 


In Marx’s conception, the significance 
of the act itself is of necessity deter- 
mined by what came before, is quali- 
fied, and finally determined, by what 
follows. Its significance cannot be 
gauged outside the historical context 
of the era in which it takes place. 


Failure to appreciate this point leads 
would-be revolutionaries, bewitched 
by the apocalyptic vision of an insur- 
rectionary act, to mistakenly believe 
that since all has not been accom- 
plished, nothing at all has been 
gained. 

Indeed, it must be clearly stated that, 
in a social revolution, it is not suffic- 
ient for the working class to “capture” 
power. The newly ascendant class 
must be able to maintain what it has 
gained over a whole historical era. 


Events may well lift an unprepared 
new class to power, yet deny it the 
power to maintain itseli—the shift in 
class authority may prove only tem- 
porary. A main task of the workers’ 
control] movement must ‘be to engen- 
der, within the class as a whole, both 
the will and the ability to take, 
achieve, and maintain power for itself 
alone. 

Proletarian power has been identified 
by some with the unchecked rule of a 
single party. Such a theological con- 
ception has little historical basis, as 
the two-party, Democrat-Republican 
system of US bourgeois democracy, or 


the 19th century Tory-Liberal system 
in Britain bear ample witness. 


Class rule may not therefore be 
equated with party government. Only 
a class, subjectively prepared to rule, 
a class in a situation of objective op- 
portunity to rule, can hold power for 
itself. To achieve the social revolu- 
tion the working class must grow 
strong enough, within the shell of 
capitalist society, to overthrow the 
existing social order. 


It must do more. It must also grow 
strong enough to form and maintain 
its own machinery of government and 
class rule, a rule which must last 
not merely for weeks or months, but 
through a whole historical epoch. 


The movement for workers’ control, 
by challenging capitalist authority all 
along the line, should seek not only 
to build working-class capacity to 
break out of capitalist society and 
build a socialist one. It should also 
seek to sap and undermine bourgeois 
society from within, so as to make its 
overthrow and replacement more 
easily possible. 


A strategy for workers’ control needs 
to be based therefore: first, on a rec- 
ognition of the extent to which our 
original socialist simplicities have 
been damaged and destroyed by the 
experiences of social democratic and 
bureaucratic Stalinist rule. 


Second, on a recognition that the his- 
torical tasks of a social revolution 
occupy a whole epoch, and that this 
remains so irrespective of the moment 
of the conquest of power within that 
epoch. 


Third, that the struggle to lay the 
foundations of socialism, by heighten- 
ing consciousness, by increasing soci- 
alist education and qualities essential 
to rule, can take place within capital- 
ist society before the revolution, as 
well as in socialist society after it. 


Fourth, that this being so, socialists 
need be bound neither by sterile de- 
pendence on parliamentary cretinism, 
nor doomed to postpone all hopes of 
progress to some apocalyptic millen- 
ium. 


Promising sign 


Since the revolutionary process 
takes place within a continuum, the 
working-class movement can set out to 
encroach upon and erode the capital- 
ist framework of society with every 
prospect of success, in the same way 
and at the same time as it prepares 
the social revolution itself. 


We need, in particular, to recognise 
that the mere act of conquest of 
power cannot of itself lead to sub- 
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sequent assurance that the power con- 
quered will be maintained. In the 
classic bourgeois revolutions, the 
masses provided the battering ram 
that smashed the old regime, but, 
lacking social and strategic strength 
to rule themselves, saw power as- 
sumed by the classes of bourgeois 
private property in their place. 


In Russia and the statised regimes 
of Eastern Europe, the bureaucratic 
regimes, basing themselves in the im- 
maturity of the working people and 
bureaucratic police represssion in 
varying mites, have raised to power 
essentially petty bourgeois strata 
grouped around the oligarchic polit- 
ico-economic power structure of the 
state. 


The slogan of workers’ control, the 
demand for workers’ councils now 
being raised in both East and West, 
is an indication that the masses them- 
selves have now learned this lesson 
and are determined to assure control 
of society on their own account. As 
such it is the most promising sign on 
the entire political horizon at the 
present time. 


Walter Kendall is a member of the 
London District Council of USDAW 
and author of an important new book 
on The British Revolutionary Move- 
ment, 1900-1921. 


NIGEL YOUNG on the workers’ control conference 


Organise, educate, agitate! 


The seventh annual workers’ control 
conference, held at Sheffield 
University on March 29 and 30, was 
by far the largest yet held. Many 
observers felt that it marked a defin- 
ite turning point in the development 
of the workers’ control movement. 


Over 900 delegates attended this 
year’s sessions, organised by the In- 
stitute for Workers’ Control, including 
a number of labour leaders and left 
MPs, international delegates and 
representatives of political sects, 
students groups, and even one or two 


experimenters in worker _ self- 
government. 
The word “coalition” which Ken 


Coates (still one of the key figures in 
the movement) applied to the differ- 
ent left-wing tendencies represented, 
was an apt one. Nevertheless, the 
overwhelming majority of delegates 
were working-class union delegates. 
Motley, as the rest of the assem- 
blage was, it had that kind of unity 
one associates with a movement on 
the ascendant. 


Predictably, sectarian recruiting 
pitches, parliamentary apologetics, 
and piecemeal economism took up far 
too much of this weekend. But the 
organisers wisely made smaller work- 
shop discussion sessions a large part 
of the proceedings, with the plenary 
sessions limited to the start and finish 
of the conference, 


Superficial unity 


The small groups allowed some of the 
basic issues to emerge—and the 
assorted political “nuts” to erigage 
in direct dialogue. No real divisions 
shattered conference unity, but I have 
a feeling that this was more due to 
the fact that no concrete programme 
emerged from the agenda, and little 


more than superficial theoretical 
issues emerged in the plenary 
sessions. 


Most of the conference in fact was 
concerned with reflexive analysis, and 
with France, Czechoslovakia, LSE, 
Fords and In Place of Strife to assess 
since the last conference, perhaps this 
was hardly surprising. But as for the 
future, it was still an incremental re- 
formism rather than revolutionary 
revision. 

There was an enormous gap between 


the classic rhetoric of Walter Ken- 
dall’s invocation of the ‘“ unifying 
theme ”, bringing together all workers 
across occupational and national lines 
—and the rather flaccid document 
which was presented and accepted by 
the final session. 


Tactic or strategy? 


Kendall articulated best, however, the 
vague formula uniting the academics 
and intellectuals, on the one hand, 
and the trade unionists, on the other 
-—‘‘Man has a right to control his 
working environment.” This, Kendall 
emphasised, was a ‘“ profoundly 
democratic ” claim. 


It was a “do-it-yourself” bottom-up 
version of socialism, by implication a 
version to replace Fabianism and 
Stalinism, nationalism and _ corpora- 
tism, in which unions and factory 
organisation would be a basis of 
social reorganisation. The job of the 
movement, he said, was to “ build 
within the old society the structures 
of the new”. 


These ringing phrases, which one 
might easily mistake for the rebirth 
of a revolutionary Syndicalism, had 
almost nothing to do with the tired 
propositions from the floor and the 
final resolution. 


What was really concealed was the 
basic division—between those who 
saw workers’ control as a tactical 
means in a struggle which included 
Statist and party ends; and those for 
whom workers’ control was a dom- 
inant strategy and, in one sense, an 
end in itself. 


Unfortunately, Kendall fails to con- 
front this in plain terms in his article. 
When the extra-parliamentary 
strategy (which, after all, is implied 
in Kendall’s rhetoric) was raised, it 
was dismissed as (variously) “ alry- 
fairy”, “utopian”, ‘“ economistic ” 
and “reformist ”. 

John Morris, author of a pamphlet on 
direct democracy, strongly urged that 
participatory industrial structures 
should be built, since they would not 
“happen ”. He added that we should 
look at those interventions in worker 
democracy already in being. 


Unfortunately, the interventions of 
the Scott-Bader Commonwealth repre- 


sentatives, which followed, were 
disappointingly negative and mud- 
dled. Undoubtedly aware of the gen- 
eral conservatism of the conference, 
the organisers possibly felt that 
raising such basic ideological issues 
as these would be premature. 


But the cancellation of the group on 
“Direct Democracy ”, due to lack of 
interest, whilst hundreds attended 
discussions on ‘‘ piece rates” and the 
Fords dispute, suggested the in-built 
brakes on this movement. The reports 
on Women’s Rights and Black Power 
were by and large equally lacking in 
any radical vision. 


The continued ambivalence about the 
role of the Institute for Workers’ 
Control as an autonomous political 
focus, confirmed the unwillingness of 
the traditional left to abandon hal- 
lowed organisational perspectives. 


Yet the ritual rejection of In Place of 
Strife cannot long suffice as the 
rationale of such a movement. It has, 
indeed, to organise, educate and 
agitate. 


Extension of rights 


The extension of democracy to the 
industrial sphere is a logical impera- 
tive of the radical movement. It is 
clearly one of the best tactics by 
which “bourgeois democracy” can 
tbe transcended, without abandonin 
maior rights won within its limite 
rame. 


Workers’ control exploits a contradic- 
tion in liberalism by invoking in a 
new sphere—that of the work 
environment—the rights it proclaims 
in the parliamentary sector. But it 
remains a_ tactic fraught with 
dangers: reformist and revolutionary, 
spontaneus and bureaucratic, known 
and unknown. 


Debate over the role of “state” and 
“party”, of centralism and _ partici- 
patory structure, of “storming the 
heights ” versus “ bottom-up ” revolu- 
tion, cannot be postponed for ever for 
the sake of a paper unity. 


Nor can attention for ever be dis- 
tracted from the business of con- 
structing models and projects, which 
will embody coneretely the transfor- 
mation of relations in work, as living 
alternatives to the present structure. 
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Nigeria protest: police bluff called 


Roger Moody writes: Last Friday, 
April 18, John O’Connor, 18, a Sixth 
Former from North London, visited 
the Nigerian High Commission in 
London. 

He had with him material from the 
Biafra Office, a copy of Hansard, a 
collecting tin, leaflets about the 
Biafra Aid Shop, and some personal 


ees 


SQUATTERS 


from front cover 


No warning of any kind was given. 
No court order against any of the 
squatter families was produced, and 
there do not appear to have been any 
such orders. 


The London Squatters were taken 
completely by surprise by the Coun- 
cil’s stormtroopers. Redbridge Coun- 
cil announced its intention only one 
month ago of making available to 
other London housing authorities for 
their homeless families houses await- 
ing long-term redevelopment schemes, 
following the occupation of a handful 
of houses in Ilford. 


The Council’s action in so doing had 
been widely praised, and was taken 
as an abandonment of its previous 
policy of vandalising such houses so 
as to make them unfit for occupation. 


But following Monday’s raids on 43 
Cleveland Road (occupied by Chris 
and Mary Fleming with three child- 
ren), on 26 Britannia Road (occupied 
by Mrs Pat O’Neil, with one child) 
and on 18 Grosvenor Road (occupied 
by Ben and Margaret Beresford, with 
seven children), the Council has 
smashed up the interior of the former 
two houses, torn up floors, and torn 


down ceilings. 


“We intend to stop squatters, or 
tramps, or anybody, moving into our 
property”, said Mr K. Nicholls, the 
town clerk responsible. “We are 
determined to make the houses as 
unattractive as possible for anyone 
to live in.” 


The Council has, in fact, spent £2,000 
on wrecking the interior of 14 houses, 
he admitted on Monday. He also said, 
“We are not planning to pull the 
houses down at the moment.” 


This is the second time that the 
Beresfords have been illegally evieted 
—on January 8, the first day of the 
squat, police turned them out before 
they could get properly barricaded in. 


The London Squatters appeal for. all 
sympathisers to come to a meeting 
outside Ilford Town Hall at 3 pm this 
Saturday, April 26. 


letters, including one from the 
Queen’s secretary. His aim was to hear 
the official Nigerian case for con- 
tinuing the war to include in a book- 
let he is writing. 


A few minutes after entering Nigeria 
House, John was thrown down the 
steps and out of the main entrance. 
His papers and belongings were 
knocked out of his hands, and the 
Commission’s Security Officer threat- 
ened to “kill you if you come back 
here again”. 

John O’Connor is a quiet and unas- 
suming young man, but he does not 
easily give up. On Monday, he re- 
turned to Nigeria House with a ban- 
ner-—“ Let Biafra Live ”»—and walked 
in mute protest up and down outside 
the Commission’s main entrance. 


Two members of the Commission 
staff very soon told him to ‘‘ move on, 
we don’t want you here”. He com- 
plied, but as he started to walk to the 
other side of the street the same 
Security Officer dashed out of the 
entrance, tore John’s banner off its 
pole, and walked with it back into 
Nigeria House. 


A constable on the beat, who observed 
the incident, assured John of his 
“right to protest”, and three times 
asked the High Commission to return 
the property. The Commission refused 
and the constable regretted he could 
do nothing more. 


Sessional Orders 


Taking another banner—‘‘ Death in 
the Sun ”, depicting a starving child— 
John returned to Nigeria House one 
hour later to continue his protest. 


At the High Commission was a police- 
man who, after discussion with a sup- 
erior officer on the phone, regretted 
that “it is illegal [under Sessional 
Orders] to carry a banner within a 
mile of Westminster when the House 
is sitting’. John took his word for it, 
and returned to Peace News. 


The incident might have ended there. 
However, Bob Overy of Peace News 
was one of three demonstrators who 
established two years ago on appeal 
to the High Court (‘The Papworth 
Case’) that under Sessional Orders 


small-scale demonstrations can be 
held within one mile of Parliament, 
provided no obstruction is caused. 


The police were deliberately ignoring 
this precedent to stop John’s peaceful 
protest. So, at 2 pm on Monday, John 
O’Connor made yet another trip to 
Nigeria House—with Bob Overy, John 
Hunt (Youth CND) and myself in 
train. 

Bob and John O’Connor started 
parading with banners while John 
Hunt and myself walked at their 
side. It was not long before half-a- 
dozen police and a Duty Officer (In- 
spector) arrived, plus a Black Maria. 


The Inspector’s first reaction was to 
order John O’Connor to “take down 
that banner for a start”. But as soon 
as J muttered the magic words ‘ Pap- 
worth versus Coventry”, his attitude 
changed, and after half-an-hour our 
right to continue was agreed. 


It had taken a direct confrontation 


and a calculated risk of arrest to 
make the police concede a principle 
already established in law. 

As for the High Commission, no doubt 
John O’Connor had been unwise to 
enter Nigeria House bearing leaflets 
with Biafra’s imprint. But he had 
stated immediately and directly the 
purpose of his visit. 


MP’s question 

His candour contrasts strikingly with 
that of the Commission’s staff, whom 
I spoke to on Monday when I went in 
to ask for the return of John’s 
property. The Security Officer denied 
he had ever seen John, and another 
member of staff repudiated all John’s 
written testimony without reading a 
word of it. 

We are now trying to get the incident 
raised at Question Time in the House 
of Commons. 


Nigerian military victory 
is not a solution 


Roger Moody writes: As the Federal 
forces advance on Umuahia, and the 
Biafrans are driven into enclaves 
(either at Umuahia or Orlu), all out- 
side protest seems hopeless. 


The Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) meeting in Monrovia last week 
secured a concession from Nigeria 
(negotiations, without Biafran renun- 
ciation of secession) but destroyed all 
prospects of Biafra’s accepting the 
final resolution by insisting on “a 
united Nigeria ”. 


The only alternative to negotiation 
without precondition is bush warfare, 
terrorism, and reprisals, which could 
make even the 1966 pogroms seem 
minor in comparison. 


The temptation now is to feel that all 
pressures for moderation are useless 
and that, with the Uli airstrip in 
danger of being captured, even the 
sending of aid is futile. But nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


First, British small arms will continue 
to be required for any “ counter- 


Student Christians v. 
South African Airways 


A correspondent writes: During the 
Student Christian Movement Con- 
ference about the Third World, 
“Response to Crisis”, in Manchester 
(April 8 to 13) a number of par- 
ticipants felt moved to action as well 
as words. 


About 150 left the congress during its 
session on Friday, April 11, in the 
Free Trade Hall and crossed the road 
to occupy the shop owned by South 
African Airlines. About 70 sat down 
in the shop’s three rooms, others 
stuck posters in its window and the 
others leafleted the passers-by on the 
street. 


The leaflet explained that South 
African Airways is an essential link 
between Britain and South Africa. It 
transports the businessmen and 
tourists who benefit from the 
oppression in that country. “ This link 
must be shattered ”, it said. 


HAVE YOU GOT YOUR TICKET? Anarchist May 2 Ball at Shoreditch 
Town Hall. Groups include “‘ The Deviants ”, ‘“‘ Blonde on Blonde”’ and 
“Dr K’s Blues Band”. Tickets now available. £1 double, 12/6 single. 
Licensed bar (extension applied for). Please get your tickets early from 
Digger, c/o Freedom Press, 84b Whitechapel High St, London E1. 


While students tried to telephone the 
South African embassy, in the shop 
the police arrived in steadily in- 
creasing numbers. They asked the 
demonstrators to leave and then be- 
gan to haul people out by their hair, 
coats and any other way they could 
get hold of them. 


Many of the demonstrators resisted 
non-violently, others walked out them- 
selves. The police quite needlessly be- 
came violent and tried to make most 
people’s exit as uncomfortable as 
possible. 


The following day, 1,000 demon- 
strators from the conference lined the 
street in silent vigil for 15 minutes, in 
protest against the police violence and 
the regime in South Africa. 


On the Friday, after the students had 
been evicted from the Airways shop 
and were dispersing on the pavement, 
the police made six arbitrary arrests. 
Those arrested were all charged with 
“threatening behaviour, whereby a 
breach of the peace may have 
been occasioned ”’. : 


They appeared in court in Manchester 
on Friday, April 18, when the cases 
were adjourned till June 30, All 
pleaded not guilty. 


insurgency ” the Federals may mount. 
There is no evidence that arms- 
supplies to Nigeria have decreased in 
the last two months. The anti-arms 
campaign must be kept up. 


Second, as the architect of Nigeria 
and its prime supporter, the British 
Government has two demands it can 
still make on the Federal regime in 
any event. 


The first is for specific guarantees of 
amnesty and protection under law 
for all Biafrans. The second is for the 
arraignment of those officers and 
officials still in the regime, who were 
directly responsible for the 1966 mas- 
sacres which contributed so much to 
the war. 


Third, whatever happens in the next 
few weeks, aid will be increasingly in 
demand for the forseeable future. 
Despite the success of the Biafrans’ 
seed-planting programme, started at 
the end of last year, US State Depart- 
ment officials last week forecast a two- 
month famine. 


It seems that maize and yams, which 
should have been a key carbohydrate 
to supplement the protein brought in 
from outside, will not be ready till 
June. This means that the nightly air- 
lifts by the Red Cross and Joint 
Church Aid must now bring into Uli 
an estimated minimum of 460 tons 
of food a night. 


This could be done. At the moment, 
attacks on aircraft at Uli are at a 
lower level than in March, and on 
April 11 a record number of 41 flights 
in one night was recorded—bringing 
in some 400 tons of aid. 


What would happen if Uli were cap- 
tured? No doubt, some Church and 
Red Cross aid would continue to land 
on the converted roadway and be 
used by the Federal Rehabilitation 
Commission and Nigerian Red Cross. 


But aid subscribed specifically to 
Biafra is sure to be diverted to 
another air-strip in the jungle. 


This almost certainly would be the 
one now being built by Canair Relief, 
and suitable for daylight flights, if 
the Federals agree. But there may be 
a delay of some weeks because con- 
struction materials would have to sub- 
stitute for food on relief flights. 


On the other hand, the Biafrans are 
not going to surrender Uli easily— 
it is of course still used to receive 
arms. More important, the Caritas and 
World Council of Churches network 
in the former Eastern region, respon- 
sible for most of the medica] work in 
some 600 centres in Biafra alone, will 
remain, whatever happens::: 


Trampling 
on 
the Czechs 


Now that the die has been cast, 
Czechoslovakia’s new-model o!d-style 
leaders seem to be fitting quite com- 
fortably into their job of trampling 
on the hopes of the Czechoslovak 
people. 

At a rally on Monday to mark the 
99th anniversary of Lenin, Praesidium 
member Lubomir Strougal told party 
members (including Mr Dubcek) that 
it was time for an end to “the line 
of unlimited tolerance”, and that 
“we have only ourselves to blame for 
the overwhelming part of our present 
situation ”, 


Party members who would not 
subordinate themselves to majority 
decisions “‘ must be told they have no 
place in the party ”. As for the press, 
“We discuss the communications 
sphere as something uncontrollable. 
In reality it 1s often a sphere that is 
simply not being controlled.” 


Meanwhile, Dy Husak is off in Moscow 
demonstrating his reliability. 


Conceivably, the student sit-in at 
Charles University in Prague, and 
the student demonstration in Pilsen 
on Monday, could represent the first 
signs of a new wave of resistance. 


Close student-worker contacts have 
been maintained, and a wider strike 
is always a possibility, in spite of the 
declared “full confidence” of the 
Praesidium of the Slovak Trades 
Union Council in Dr Husak. 
However, the fact that 11 out of 25 
faculties in Charles University appear 
to have refused to take part in the 
sit-in is not reassuring. 
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PPU faces up to its future 


Harry Mister reports: To be a society 
of friends in which every kind of 
pacifist can feel positively involved 
reflects the valuable contribution to- 
wards community in society which the 
Peace Pledge Union has been making 
for the past 35 years. 


Yet the well-tempered and wide- 
ranging discussions at its Annual Con- 
ference in Liverpool] last weekend 
showed again that many of its mem- 
bers are still being dragged, re- 
luctantly and resisting, into the 
second half of the 20th century. 


Dick Sheppard’s pledge of 1935—“I 
renounce war and will never support 
or sanction another ’’— was precisely 
as relevant to its situation as the Com- 
mittee of 100’s mass sit-downs of the 
1960s. If enough people had joined in, 
certain revolutionary changes might 
have occurred. Whether the concept 
was too simple, or the numbers too 
small, has never been agreed. 


But in neither case was the formula 
adequate for the basic changes in 
the structure of society, and in the 
means of resolving conflict, which are 
required to free the world from 
violence. They were tactics to deal 
with immediate situations. Neverthe- 
less, they indicated the necessary total 
personal involvement without which 
no creative change can come. 


The PPU’s structure is still too 
hierarchical and some of its slogan- 
ising needs modernising, but this is 
becoming recognised in the move- 
ment. My own belief is that a new 
definition of pacifist objectives, a 
commitment to non-violence rather 
than simply renouncing war, would 
greatly strengthen its membership 
and its impact on events. 


In fact, the PPU does accept this more 
comprehensive role, as the main 
theme of the conference, ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion, Violent or Non-violent? ” made 
clear. Michael Tippett, world-famous 
composer and PPU president, opened 
with a wide-ranging and profound con- 
tribution of personal comments on the 
topics to be discussed. 


Musical intervention 


He had found it impossible to inter- 
vene with his musical colleagues in 
Russia at the time of the Czech in- 
vasion, but had declined subsequent 
official invitations to Russia because 
he could not be party to the political 
humiliation of the artists. 


“Soviet musicians have only survived 
by lies, and a quality within them- 
selves that is deeper than lies.” All 
we could offer people who confronted 


their problems was compassion; we 
could not advise or intervene. 


Study groups on Czechoslovakia, the 
student revolt, Northern Ireland and 
the philosophy of non-violence were 
led by April Carter, Michael Randle 
and Geoffrey Carnall and Harold 
Bing, and their reports discussed in 
open session. 


Geoffrey Carnall, one-time lecturer at 
Queens University, Belfast, urged 
sending National Council for Civil 
Liberties observers into Northern Ire- 
land to scrutinise the role of the 
police. 


Sybil Morrison was re-elected as chair- 
man and the nationally elected 
Council members were Ronald 
Barnes, Sheila Beveridge, Leonard 
Bird, Trevor Davies, John Hyatt, 
Allen Jackson, Alan Litherland, Harry 
Mister and Hilda Morris. 


PEOPL 
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The ban was accepted. But no attempt 
was made by the authorities to stop 
flag-waving, cudgel-carrying Paisley- 
ites assembling at Burntollet and 
advancing on Derry. When John 
Hume MP went to investigate, he was 
attacked, and the windscreen of his 
car smashed. 


A sit-down in Derry’s Guildhall 
Square followed. When the Paisleyites 
returned, skirmishes resulted. It is 
clear that the first stones were thrown 
by Paisleyites, and that the RUC made 
virtually no effort to restrain them, 
concentrating its attention on civil 


Victories for US resisters! 


Draft resisters in the USA have won 
three significant legal victories in the 
last few weeks. 


On April 1, a Federal judge in Boston 
ruled that the 1967 Selective Service 
Act was unconstitutional, because it 
failed to grant exemptions to con- 
scientious objectors on non-religious 
grounds. Even more important, he 
ruled in favour of the principle of 
accepting the validity of conscientious 
objection to particular wars. 


“Indeed, a selective conscientious 
objector might reflect a more discrim- 
inating study of the problem, a more 
sensitive conscience, and a deeper 


Christian 
radicals raid 
Dow files 


First it was draft offices in Catonsville 
and Milwaukee. Now Dow Chemicals 
have come in for a dose of radical 
Christian purification. 


On March 22, nine people, five of 
them priests (one of these being 
Arthur Melville, who was ordered to 
leave Guatemala last year for his 
support of guerilla efforts there), one 
a nun, entered the Washington offices 
of Dow, poured human blood at 
appropriate places in the office, and 
tossed the files into the sreets. 


Their statement protested at Dow’s 
“refusal to accept responsibility for 
the programmed destruction of 
human life’. They have been charged 
with second-degree burglary and 


destruction of private property, 


spiritual understanding”, said Chief 
Judge Charles Wyzanski, US District 
Court, Boston. 


He went on to say, “ The law cannot 
be adequately enforced by the courts 
alone or ... by the police and the 
military. The true secret of legal 
might lies in the habits of conscien- 
tious men disciplining themselves to 
obey the law... When the law treats 
a reasonable, conscientious act as a 
crime, it subverts its own power. It 
invites civil disobedience.” 


The ruling came when 22-year-old 
John Sission, who had been convicted 
for refusing to submit to induction by 
a jury on March 21, applied to the 
judge for a motion for arrest of 
judgment. It was granted. The US 
government is appealing to the 
Supreme Court. 

Then, on April 16, a Federal judge in 
Brooklyn, Judge John F. Dooling, 
ruled that instructions issued by 
General Lewis B, Hershey, Director of 
the Selective Service, are uncon- 
stitutional. 


The instructions say that those who 
offend against the draft system—by 
failing to possess draft cards, failing 
to notify local boards of changes of 
address, and in a range of other ways 
—should automatically be reclassified 
1-A and inducted. 


“Judge Dooling’s decision, if fully 
sustained at the highest level, would 
strip the Selective Service of its most 
powerful tool—accelerated induction 
—for keeping draft registrants in 
line”, commented the Washington 
Post on April 18. 

The third victory took place first in 
time, on March 28, when, much to 
their astonishment,: the Oakland 


Seven, a group of activists who had 
been charged with “ conspiracy” for 
their part in organising the October 
1967 “ Stop the Draft”? Week at Oak- 
land, California, were acquitted by a 
very conservative, establishment- 
looking jury. 

The jury had taken three days to 
reach their decision. It appeared that 
the juryman who led the fight to get 
an acquittal was an ex-colonel. 


But every victory in the courts is 
matched by still more jailings. For 
example, on April 8, in Palo Alto, 
California, a jury rejected the right of 
parents to take on the responsibility 
of preventing their minor sons from 
registering for military service. 


Erik Whitehorn was found guilty of 
failing to register, in spite of the fact 
that his mother testified that she had 
forbidden him to do so. “ We’re not 
here to determine the morality or 
legality of the Vietnam war”, said 
Judge Solomon, who tried the case. 
“ Nor are we here to determine if the 
Selective Service Act is a good or bad 
aw.” 


The jury took two hours and 20 min- 
utes to find Whitehorn guilty of the 
charge, which carries a maximum 
penalty (frequently imposed) of five 
years. Sentence is due on April 29. 


LEFT OUT THIS WEEK 


Gramdan march and teach-in, British 
Presidio support group, London PD, 
Vietnam, LSE, Convention of Left, 
Greek Resistance, Society for Social 
Responsibility in Science. And more. 
Solve our space problems — send 
cheques made out to Merfyn Turner, 
Treasurer, c/o Peace News Ltd, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1, 


E IN REVOLT 


righters, and driving them back into 
Bogside. 


In the process, police chased fleeing 
demonstrators through the house of 
William Devanney, beat him up in 
front of his wife and nine children, 
and batonned his daughter. 


Barricades were set up, and street 
fighting continued. At midnight the 
police made their major effort, 
smashed their way through the 
barricades, and occupied the area 
with several hundred men. The morn- 
ing saw the temporary evacuation of 
Bogside, and the successful 
ultimatum. 


Elsewhere in Northern Ireland on 
Sunday, sit-downs took place in at 
least ten towns and villages, com- 
bining protest at what had happened 
in Derry with a practical effort to 
block roads and make it harder for 
RUC reinforcements to be sent in. 


These sit-downs are perhaps the most 
hopeful things to have happened 
during the weekend. They indicate 
that thousands of people are still 
aware that there are ways of con- 
ducting a militant struggle in 
addition to the use of armed force. 


This is still some basis on which could 
be built the non-violent struggle, 
which alone carries any hope of real 
victory. 

But the sheer difficulty and danger of 
working in these terms is demon- 
strated by the fact that, when Michael 
Farrell of the People’s Democracy 
went out into the Falls Road in Bel- 
fast on Monday night, with a mega- 
phone, to try to calm down the crowd, 
he was attacked by police, thrown 
against a wall, recognised, and 
batonned. 


On Tuesday morning, he was given 
an absolute discharge in court—which 
was about the only rational thing any- 
body in authority appears to have 
done in the last few days. Bernadette 
Devlin’s words on Tuesday perhaps 
sum up the depressing picture best: 


“Short of a miracle there is very 
little anyone can do. The main 
problems the people have are social 
and economic. 


“In the present state of confusion 
one man, one vote will not even be 
noticed. Unless Harold Wilson can 
build the factories and the housing 
estates to house the homeless in 
Ulster, the problems will not be 
solved.” 


But it’s a great deal easier just to 
deploy the troops and organise top- 
level conferences. ; ; 
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This is the first inside account of conditions inside the San Francisco 
Presidio military stockade given by men from the “ Presidio 27 ”— 
young soldiers charged with “mutiny” last October for protesting 


against the killing of Richard Bunch. 


It comes from two of “the 27”, Privates Keith Mather and Walter 
Pilowski, who were in hiding, having escaped in February while 
awaiting trial. They got out of Presidio by bluffing their way past 
stockade guards with home-made passes—and at that time wished to be 
known by the pseudonyms, Steve and Ron. 


Interview with 


Presidio escapees 


INSIDE 


THE 


STOCKADE 


Steve: The people in the Presidio 
are the type that can be punished 
and it isn’t punishment, it’s a morale 
builder. They took away all the 
cigarettes and matches and morale 
increased. They took away the tele- 
vision and morale increased. 


They said, ‘‘ We won’t fix the windows 
or the heat, that’s just tough! ” and 
morale increased. They locked every- 
one up in segregation, took away 
books, writing material, extra clothes 
and now people had a real reason to 
resist. 

Instead of saying, ‘‘ Oh gee, I’m pun- 
ished, I wanna change”, they said, 
“You're gonna do that to me, watch 
now! ” and morale just continued to 
build, no matter what they tried to 
do. Every step the Presidio takes to 
try to rehabilitate them and change 
them and force them into being a 
good soldier, that makes them resist 
all the more. 


One specific thing was when they 
started forcing everyone to stand out- 
side in the cold all day. This brought 
about a rebellion upstairs which 
caused fires, broken light bulbs, 
broken windows and everything else. 
However, no violence against another 
individual—this is one of our primary 
motives. 

The funny thing is, they never stop 
and say, ‘““Why are you people re- 
belling? ” so they can do something 
about the cause and change the con- 
ditions. They try and eliminate the 
rebelling. If you burn things they 
take away matches, but they never 
stop and ask, “ Why are you burning 
things? ” 

Now they’ve adopted the attitude of 
—since no one in the stockade will 
work any more—they bring in about 
eight guards every morning, extra 
guards from outside, which carry you 
from work formation to the sallie 
port, carry you from the sallie port 
to the street. 

If you still decide you aren’t going 
to work, you disobey a direct order 
for five years [more time to serve], 
a lawful order for six more months, 
and then they drag you back inside. 
They have no understanding. There’s 
some people who can’t take jail, 
really can’t stand to be cooped up, 
and they freak out. They attempt 
suicide. 

None of these people get psychiatric 
care. It’s just, ‘‘Oh, he’s cut himself, 
that’s nice, more excitement  to- 
night! ” and they just don’t care what 
anybody does in there. 


Suicidal attempts 


Ron: In the eight months I've been 
there, I’ve seen approximately be- 
tween two and three hundred suicidal 
attempts, and out of these I’ve seen 
two or three people committed to the 
S-1 section of the hospital. And they 
were released within a day or two. 


And when they came back to confine- 


ment, they were always put into 
solitary confinement, because they 
had cut their wrist or whatever, 
and this was destroying government 
property. 

I would say approximately 25% of all 
the so-called suicidal attempts were 
actual suicidal attempts, where they 


were actually trying to kill them- ee 
selves, and they did no great bodily —— 


harm to themselves. 


Such as cutting their throats, or one - : 


guy hung, and cutting the tendons in 
your arm, and this kind of thing. 
We’ve had several cut their arms from 
shoulder to hand. 


Trigger-happy 


The original cause of our “mutiny” — 


was that one of the prisoners 
(Richard Bunch) who definitely had 
a psychiatric problem told the guard 
one day that he was going to commit 


suicide, that he was going to take off © 


running, and that they’d better kill 


him. And so he did take off running, © 


and they did kill him. 


The next day everybody was afraid to 
go outside the gate because of the | 
trigger-happy guards. You know, they ; 


were likely to kill anyone. 


The guards inside the stockade are | 


fairly good guards, but the guards 
outside the gate, all the 


their choice of duty stations. 


They get to change duty stations to 
anywhere they want in the United 
States if they kill someone. So this is 
something they look forward to. 


So anyway, the mutineers decided not 
to go outside, and just to have sort 
of a peaceful demonstration because 
of the killing of a person who defin- 
itely needed psychiatric help, and so 
they be setting on the grass. And so 
for sitting on the grass these men 
will eventually get quite a few years 
at Leavenworth. 


Perhaps they would have beaten the 
charge, because they couldn’t prove 
it was premeditated, but one of the 
mutineers, he turned state’s evidence 
against them. 


STEVE: All the resisters in there that 
don’t have people to visit them, get a 
fiancee from the War Resisters’ 
League or The Resistance, and they 
come up on Sundays and talk to them. 


But the point is that the public still 
doesn’t take these things seriously. 
And even when this news gets to the 
outside, there’s nothing that can be 
done really. 


If there are ten prisoners there who 
say that Sgt Woodring hit him, or 
Capt Lamont slugged so and so, they 
can get just as many sergeants and 
officers that will say, “I was right 
there at the time and this never 
happened.” They defeat us this way. 
The case of Prisoner Polley, is a 
classic. He was standing at attention 
just two days before we left and Sgt 


can think | 
about is killing a guy, so they can get | 


Now they are both out of the USA and willing for their proper names 
to be printed. The original interview was published in the San Diego 
Free Press, and we have edited severely the Liberation News Service 


transcript. 


There were 105 men in the Presidio stockade when the two escaped, 
more than 80 of them taking part in what Steve described as “a total 
resistance movement by the prisoners ”. The photo shows Louis Reidel, 
one of “the 27”, being hustled into a van after being sentenced to 14 


years hard labour by an Army court martial. 


Woodring commenced to bounce him 
off the walls long enough till Prisoner 
Polley tried to push him away in self- 
defence. And Sgt Woodring, quite a 
large man, jumped down on Polley 
and broke two of his fingers. 


And after they got Polley back from 
the hospital the same day and put 
him in solitary, Capt Lamont came 
down—and we now have a guard 
that will verify this too—that Capt 
Lamont told Polley, ‘“‘ Polley, if you 
think you’ve seen violence now, you 
just wait. And when your attorney, 
Terry Hallinan comes up here, we're 
going to tell him you’re not here, 
you’re at the hospital, and he can 
spend several days looking for you.” 


Public pressure 


Until the public starts to take this 
problem seriously there’s nothing you 
can do. Because a hundred people in 
the War Resisters’ League, and a 
couple of hundred from The Resis- 
tance, realise the problem, nothing is 
going to get done. 


To do anything, people have to be- 
come organised themselves, so that 
they can put pressure on the military 
as a group. If 5,000 people write 
individual letters, I don’t think this 
will do anything. But if you have a 
group of 50,000 people that gripe, 
then something might be done. 

Ron: Right now we're facing charges 
of disobeying lawful orders, disobey- 
ing direct orders, arson, attempted 


escape, escape, desertion, several 
others—after this tape is heard it will 
be conspiracy and sedition. 


STEVE: We added the charges up the 
other night, and after we finished the 
tape in Los Angeles, we had 200 and 
this tape may run us slightly over 
that. That’s 200 apiece, 400 alto- 
gether, which isn’t bad. 


There may come a time when our 
country will accept peace people, and 
not consider these things we did in 
the stockade, you know, as a resis- 
tance thing. They may not consider 
Nae a crime, because no one was 
urt. 


If this came about, then it might be 
possible for us to just get a slight, 
maybe a year, maybe a half year, and 
just kicked out of the Army. If this 
were the case we would probably 
turn ourselves in. 


As long as we're facing this, where we 
would be sure to get 20 or 25 years, 
ee I myself will not turn in to do 
that. 


kon: J have all the intention in the 
world of turning myself in eventually, 
but first I think the people on the 
outside that don’t realise the things 
that go on within that organisation. 
we) I think they have to be informed 
rst. 

That’s my intention right now, to in- 
form other people so that people in 
the future won’t have to go through 
the same things we’ve had to go 
through. 
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Letters 


Northern treland 


The situation in Northern Ireland is 
to my mind incredibly confused and 
drifting steadily towards a violent 
show-down. Unfortunately, there is 
virtually no understanding of true 
non-violence. 

You, from Peace News, have a chance 
to come forward with ideas. I suggest 
you have a whole issue devoted to 
analysis and lines for future action. 
There is a group of sympathetic 
people here who might be willing to 
finance literature distribution and 
back public meetings. 

Jim Davies, 

Technical College, 

Derry, Northern Ireland. 


We are in complete agreement with 
Jim Davies and would welcome dona- 
tions from readers so as to get some- 
one over to Northern Ireland as soon 
as possible—Eds. 


Palestinian rights 


Peter Jones (Letters, April 4) is mis- 
taken. The point I made, in my letter 
of March 21, was that the Arabs were 
not “uprooted” from Palestine in 
1948 as some prefer to claim. 


I would like to add the testimony of 
H. G. Stebbens, an official of the 
British Mandatory Government at the 
time. He states (Evening Standard, 10 
January 1969): 


“ Long before the end of the British 
Mandate, between January and 
April 1948, practically all my Arab 
Palestinian staff of some 200 men 
and women, and all of the 1,800- 
strong labour force, had left Haifa 
in spite of every possible effort to 
assure them of their safety if they 
stayed.” 


Peter Jones admits that many Arabs 
left without any intimidation from the 
Zionists, but at the prospect of war 
eS ee 


threatened from the Arab States. But 
he does not accept the evidence of 
the REMP Bulletin I quoted. 


That report accuses the Arab League 
of exhorting Arabs to leave, and re- 
turn in the wake of the victorious 
Arab Armies. 


Peter Jones asserts that there is “no 
record whatever of Arab leaders in- 
citing their people to leave their 
homes.”. I quote the following 
evidence from Arab sources. 


The Jordan daily, Falastin, wrote on 
19 February 1949: “ The Arab States, 
which had encouraged the Palestinian 
Arabs to leave their homes tempor- 
arily, in order to be out of the way 
of the Arab invasion Armies, have 
failed to keep their promises to help 
these refugees.” 


On 12 October 1963, the Cairo daily, 
Akhbar El-Yom, recalled: ‘15 May 
1948 arrived ... and the last British 
soldier left Palestine. On that very 
day the Mufti appealed to the Arabs 
of Palestine to leave the country, 
because the Arab Armies were about 
to enter and fight in their stead 
against the Jewish gangs and oust 
them from Palestine.” 


Peter Jones adds that Arab and 
Jewish communities “lived side by 
side without hostility until the advent 
of Zionism”. It is fair to point out 
(as I have witnessed for myself) that 
Arabs and Jews do live peacefully to- 
gether in Israel. 


This is in conspicuous contrast to the 
treatment of Jews in Arab countries, 
most of whom left penniless—their 
assets subsequently  confiscated— 
during the last 21 years, as a result 
of discrimination against them. 

Edgar Fleming, 

36A Roehampton High Street, SW15. 


Love talk 


In reply to G. R. Benson (Letters, 
April 11) I would say that despair is 
possible only when you have a goal, 
and self-satisfaction only when you 
think you have achieved it. 

But suppose you live without a goal, 
without ambition—even the -ambition 
to cultivate love. What happens then? 


Church is crumbling, 
says sacked priest 


David Hart, the Anglican curate who 
led the “Vietnam Requiem” in 
CHURCH’s occupation of the US 
naval chapel in London last October, 
has been sacked from his parish, St 
Michael’s, Highgate, by the vicar, 
Prebendary Harry Edwards. 

As a result of the occupation, he was 
suspended for three days, but then 
was allowed to resume his duties in 
the parish. “ But it was understood be- 
tween me and the vicar that I was 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIA- 
TION: APPOINTMENT OF 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


Applications are invited for the 
position of General Secretary from 
persons dedicated to the promotion 
of Christian Pacifism. Applicants 
should have administrative and/or 
public speaking experience and be 
willing to travel. Salary by 
agreement. House available. Car 
provided. Inquiries and applications 
by letter to: The Chairman,* 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

9 Coombe Road, New Malden, 
Surrey. Applications close 

on 15 May 1969. 


looking around for something else, 
and that I would be leaving fairly 
soon.” 


However, not soon enough for the 
vicar. Three weeks ago, following 
what David Hart described as “ some 
pretty trivial things in the parish ”, he 
was sacked. This, in spite of the fact 
that his wife is expecting a baby in a 
few weeks and that, in any case, the 
church will have to continue paying 
his wages and allow him to live in his 
present home for up to six months. 


The climactic incidents included not 
turning up to take choir practice, and 
going off on a Sunday evening to de- 
bate with an MP on Biafra. 


“T think it is largely a clash of genera- 
tions and of attitudes—the church the 
vicar grew up in has crumbled in his 
lifetime, and it’s not surprising that it 
hurts”, said David Hart on Tuesday 
last week, after the story had leaked 
out into the national press. 


“He feels responsible in the first place 
to the church authorities and to his 
churchgoing parishioners — I feel 
responsible to outsiders. I think my 
job involves working for ordinary 
people and against institutions—and 
that includes the institution of the 
church.” 


A similar divergence would have 
been likely to come in most parishes, 
he suspects, though it might have 
worked itself out in a different way. 


Benson surely misinterprets the 
Avatar Meher Baba. The statement 
that love is self-communicative hardly 
means that it can be cultivated. 


Cultivation implies a determined 
effort: but, as the Avatar says, love 
cannot be born of determination. 


Moreover, what Benson calls “ the all- 
important desire for love” is not 
what the Avatar says love communi- 
cates: he says it communicates itself. 


If you come into intimate contact with 
one who really loves, do you feel a 
desire for love? I hardly think so. 


Rather, you suddenly see—if only for 
a moment—the futility of all desire: 
and then love actually comes. But 
such events cannot be planned or 
contrived. 


What is love? Essentially, it’s indes- 
cribable. But I think it involves see- 
ing and understanding yourself and 
others without judging—without try- 
ing to cultivate or eradicate anything. 


I think it also involves co-operating 
with others, not as a result of some 
discipline (such as contemplating the 
lives of great teachers) but spon- 
taneously, for the sheer fun of it. 


Love is a simple, child-like thing. It 
is not a means of achieving peace or 
happiness or wisdom, and its cultiva- 
tion is not “our supreme task”, as 
Benson would have it. 


DIARY 


25 April Friday 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. “ White Hart'’, Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


26-27 April Sat-Sun 


LONDON NWI. St Pancras Assembly Rooms. 
The first National Convention of the Left. 
Details: 11 Fitzroy Square, London WI. ' 


26 April Saturday 


BRISTOL. Morning. Queens Road. On Sale Peace 
News and peace literature. Helpers welcome. 
Chris Sheilard. 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 to 8 pm. Friends House, 52 
St Martins Lane. Teach-in on NATO. Sponsored 
y BPC. Supported by CND, YCND, NPC and 
Fellowship Party, Adm 2s. 


27 April Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation '’, Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Arts Lab, 182 Drury 
Lane, Lectures '69: Eric Mottram ‘‘ Time and 
Space Structures "’, 


28 April Monday 


LONDON. 6.80 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Satish Kumar, “‘ Politics of Non- 
Violence *. London School of Non-Violence. 


LONDON WC1. 10 am to 4.30 pm. Ivanhoe Hotel. 
A Symposium: “ Pollution Probe’’. National 
Association for Health, 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Choriton. 
Discussion/local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


29 April Tuesday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. London School of Non-Violence. 


LONDON NW6, 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 6 
Endsleigh Street. Current Affairs and the PPU 
London Area members’ meeting. PPU. 


LONDON WS5. 7.30 ae Ealing Town Hall, New 
Broadway. For Pastoral Music. Compositions by 
Michael Chant and Howard Skempton. 


30 April Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project. Libertarian, peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent, Folk Ciub. Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


LONDON Wil. 8 pm. The Cort 242 Lancaster 
Road. Music/poetry theatre th audience par- 
ticipation. Adm 2s, 


1 May Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 hae Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
hs ha ‘olk ’’, folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LONDON. 7 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
ene Open Meeting. London School of Non- 
jolence, 


Love, in other words, is neither a 
means nor an end, and to cultivate it 
is to kill it. Its prerequisite is not a 
desire for it, but self-knowledge. 


When you see that you lack love, and 
that you can do absolutely nothing to 
get it, it may come as it will only 
come—of its own accord. 


Neither despair nor self-satisfaction 
can follow from this understanding. 
But those who think that love is to be 
cultivated are in danger of both. 
Francis Ellingham, 

The Flat, 215 Gloucester Road, 

Bristol 7. 


Acting, a profession 


Why is Arthur Arnold (‘‘ Something 
to look forward to”, April 18) so 
patronising about “actors”? It’s a 
tough enough profession in which to 
earn a crust. Statistically, we are well 
below the bread line. 


Our art is not to “bedevil” a play 
with a big speech, but to submerge 
a trained technique so as to illustrate, 
with as much truth as possible, the 
author’s intention. 


How would you like Britten’s War 
Requiem performed (!) by an 
orchestra and chorus who couldn’t 
read music and were all tone deaf? 
Peter Porteous, 

17A Frognal, London NW3. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Douglas Kepper ‘' Future of the 
Peace Movement ’’. E10/E11 PPU, 


2 May Friday 


LONDON N5. 8 pm. Public Chapel of St Thomas 
of Canterbury, Steenoven Mission House, 16 
Aberdeen Road. Annual May Day Celebration of 
the Red Mass. A Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion for jove, peace, justice and Christian 
Revolution, 


4 May Sunday 


GRAYS. 3 pm. Assemble in The Park, Clarence 
Road. March to Tilbury. ‘‘No Arms for 
Nigeria ’’, 4 May Biafra Action Committee, 13 
Goodwin Street, N4. 


We’ve had a few people tell us lately that 
some of the regular weekly entries in the diary, 
such as folk clubs and weekly meetings, have 
now foided-up. Could anyone who has a regular 
weekly entry please confirm by next week that 
they’re still ‘‘ doing their thing '’? 1 will assume 
that anybody not replying has stopped meeting 
and automatically cut them out, Love. B. 


special offer 
for new readers 


6 weeks 


QeAace 
Me VUYS 


post free trial 5s 


STUDENTS: 10 weeks for 5s. 
AIR EDITION: 8 weeks for 10s. 
AMERICA: 6 weeks for 1 dollar. 


SEND this coupon to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


x * 


OR: Detach the form below, if you 
live in Great Britain, and use it to 
place a regular order with any 
newsagent. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 
Name 


Address 


NEWSAGENT: Peace 
News (1s) is available through 
your usual wholesaler. Please 
deliver each Friday to the address 
above. Thank You. 


NOTE TO 


Here are some quotations from 
“Meet the Kith and Kin”, a 
column in Majority Rule, a new 
publication produced by the Move- 
ment for Democracy in Rhodesia, 
89 Charlotte Street, London W1. 


“Manufacturers are in some in- 
stances making little effort to dis- 
guise the identity of their pro- 
ducts when exporting to overseas 
markets. It has been brought to 
our notice that cases marked 
‘Produce of Rhodesia’ and other 
such markings are frequently 
seen.” (Rhodesian Ministry of 
Commerce handout on sanctions 
evasion.) 


“The full committee consists of 
an accountant, a lawyer, a farmer, 
a businessman, an African and a 
woman, and it therefore gives 
complete coverage to the view- 
points of the communities it 


Tepresents.” (Press release on 
Rhodesian Government Com- 
mittee on Broadcasting.) 

* * * 


While ['m giving plugs for new 
publications, I advise everyone to 
get hold of Catonsville Road- 
runner, CHURCH’s very own 
radical Christian monthly (is 
from 3 Caledonian Road, London 
N1). Lively is what you’d call it, 
I suppose. 


“ Catonsville” refers, of course, 


GLAS SIPleD 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—Ils extra. 
Cash with order (not stamps, please). 
Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1 by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed 
advertisement rates on application. 


Coming events 


BLACK DWARF Roundhouse _ benefit. 
Four groups: White Trash, The Third 
Ear, McKenna Mendelson, High Tide. 
Three poets: Adrian Mitchell, Christo- 
pher Logue, Brian Patten. Two light 
shows, 24 films, Alcohol available for 
old people. 7.30 onwards. Sunday April 
27. Tickets 15s in advance from BO or 
Dwarf. £1 at door. The only place in 
London te buy Enoch Powell lavatory 
Paper. 


TRIBUTE TO AFRICA. Africa Freedom 
Day 1969. Royal Festival Hall. Sunday, 
May 18, 2.30 pm. Cupid’s Inspiration, 
Indo-Jazz Fusions, Ginger Johnson's 
Afro-Cuban drummers, Cartoon Arche- 
typical Slogan Wheatre (The Trials of 
Horatio Muggins), Leon Rosselson, Trin- 
fdad Folksingers, Biafran  Atilogwu 
Dancers. Tickets from MCF, 3138/5 
Caledonian Road, Ni: 607 0465. Festival 
Hall Box Office and Agents. 15s, 12s 6d, 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s. 


Personal 


ATTRACTIVE widow (54), active, loves 
life, own means, three grown-up child- 


ren,’ seeks  widower/divorced man 
preferably with children. London area. 
Box no 897. 


COMMUNITY CONTROLLED, non-profit 
making offset-litho printing press in 
Notting .Hill welcomes work. Ring 
BAY 5400. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


to the place where a group of 
Christian radicals in the States 
invaded a selective service office, 
and burnt a load of military draft 
files last May. 


(It’s worth getting Roadrunner, in 
any case, for the cover picture 
alone—of Janette Hammond, 
CHURCH activist and Peace News 
employee, in bishop’s robes.) 
*K * : 

The best thing about Dennis 
Potter’s BBC TV play last week, 
The Son of Man, and Colin Blake- 
ley’s performance of Christ, was 
that it was easy to envisage this 
Christ taking part in a Catons- 
ville-type action. 

In particular the Potter Sermon 
on the Mount was about the most 
gripping and compelling state- 
ment of the non-violent position 
—its appalling difficulty and its 
revolutionary implications—that I 
have ever seen. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Feather- 
lite 13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen, 
Personal Service, PO Box No 3, Hor- 
bury, Wakefield. 


GARDENER required one day, or eight 
hours over several days per week, 
chiefly for homegrown vegetables, Mrs 
Dennis, 72 Fortis Green, N2. 


INTRODUCTORY CORRESPNMNDENCE 
COURSE (5s inc pronunciation record) 
for Esperanto, the international 
language. Non-racial and non-national. 
From Workers’ Esperanto Movement, 27 
Argyle Road, Ilford, Essex. 


‘*} RENOUNCE war and I will never 
support or sanction another.’’ This 
pledge signed by each member is the 
basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
your pledge to PPU Headquarters, Dick 
So House, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
WwCil. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS, 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. Per- 
centage of profits to Peace News. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s; Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 
8s post free. 84b Whitechapel High 
Street (Angel Alley), London E1. 


FREETHINKER, radical humanist and 
freethought weekly. Only 6d. Free 
sample copy. Freethinker Dept P, 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 
absolutely essential reading for every 
Socialist, radical and revolutionary. 
You certainly won’t agree with every- 
thing we say, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their 
views. You can’t afford to be out of 
touch, Every Friday from newsagents, 
or 24 St John St, London EC1, 


WEEKLY PEOPLE, a paper of Revolu- 
tionary Socialism and Industrial 


And after that to turn over to a 
studio discussion on Late. Night 
Line-wp where four arbitrarily- 
selected pundits rattled on in a 
totally insensitive, unintelligent 
and irrelevant fashion! They even 
produced the hoary old suggestion 
that if Christ came again, he’d 
likely carry a gun, as if it was a 
novel apercu. 


No glimmering of understanding 
that the play they’d just been 
seeing adressed itself to that pre- 
cise suggestion, and demolished 
it. 


Violence may be the last resort 
of the meek and mild idealist— 
the type of traditional Protestant 
Christ who so resembles Dennis 
Potter’s Judas. But the Christ of 
the Gospels is a much more 
peculiar sort of man altogether. 


What with his weird and extrava- 
gant .taik about camels and 
needles, of God as like a burglar, 
and of the Kingdom of Heaven he- 
ing taken by storm! 


No gun-toting piece-meal re- 
former, but a _ thoroughgoing 
revolutionary and a_ world- 


shatterer. You can imagine any 
contemporary saying, “Tf that 
man’s the Messiah, God help us. 
And if that man is God, God help 
us indeed.” 


Unionism. Special: six months for 8s. 
LP, POB 321, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. 
PRO 7254. 


VOLUNTEERS for 2-day sponsored walk 
at Whitsun connecting the twilight 
areas of London, organised by Com- 
munity Action Union. Contact: Andrew 
Papworth, 16 Westbourne Park Road, 
W2. Tel 01-229 7832. 


Accommodation wanted 


BIAFRAN student urgently needs un- 
ee flat anywhere in London. Box 
no 


Cinema 


FORBIDDEN FILM FESTIVAL ex- 
clusively for members of New Cinema 
Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1, 734 5888 
(membership 25s). Corman's ‘' The 
Trip *’ and ‘‘ Wild Angels '', and Robbe- 
Grillet’s ‘“ Trans-Europe Express’’, 
plus new season, plus repeats of 
“' Weekend '’, ‘‘ Chelsea Girls ’’, ‘‘ Rela- 
tivity ’’, ‘‘ Echoes of Silence’, plus 
new ali-night underground orgy, and 
much more. Free illustrate pro- 
gramme available now, 


Theatre 


UNITY. EUS 8647. ‘‘ Rag to the Bull’, 
a new revue. Perfs: Fri, Sat, Sun at 
7.45 pm. Tickets 10s, 7s 6d and 5s. 
Membership 7s 6d. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
N1 and printed in Great Britain by 
Goodwin Press (TU) Ltd, at 185 Fonthill 
Road, N4. Registered at GPO as a 
Newspaper. Available on order from all 
newsagents. 
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\ ONE SHILLING 


Gypsies stop eviction 
by mechanical digger 


As a mechanical digger moved 
towards their caravans, in an 
attempt to force them to leave a 
roadside where they had been 
camping, a group of travellers 
placed a tablecloth on the ground, 
set chairs round it, laid out tea- 
things, and proceeded to have tea. 


The villains 


This happened on Friday, April 
11, at Caddington, near Luton, 
Bedfordshire. The villains, for 
once, were not the local council 
or police. Two permanent, official 
sites are planned by Bedford 


Council, and the authorities 
eyuere to have been turning a 
blind eye to the travellers’ camp 
in Woodside Lane. 


It was local publican Harry Birt- 
ley (licensee of The Harrow, 
Caddington) who stepped in. 
First, he took out private sum- 
monses against the travellers for 
damaging the grass verge where 
they were camping. 


Then, when 15 of the 20 families 
concerned had been frightened 
into moving on (not realising that 
the maximum penalty they faced 
was 40s) and while the court 


Bailiffs smash up 


squatter 


Kevin McGrath writes: Redbridge 
Council’s temporary fit of sanity 
and humanity is over. A strong- 
arm squad of about 50 bailiffs 
employed by the Council made 
dawn raids on Monday this week 
on three squatter-occupied houses 
in Ilford. 


They smashed down doors, 
stormed into the houses, broke 
into bedrooms where children 


homes 


were sleeping and dragged them 
from their beds. In one house, 
when Jake Brown of the London 
Squatters tried to block them 
getting up the stairs to the bed- 
room where children were sleep- 
ing he sustained a suspected 
fractured jaw. 


continued on page 4 


cases were still pending, he 
brought in a large mechanical 
digger to dig up these very same 
grass verges. 


A race between the digger and the 
arrival of a temporary injunction 
restraining it, followed. Thanks 
to the tea-party, the injunction 
arrived in time. It has now been 
extended until June 5, when Mr 
Birtley will have to appear in 
court to face a private summons 
for damaging the roadside. 


Optimistic 

Faced with the certainty of deter- 
mined resistance by 50 families 
squatting on sites in the London 
borough of Newham, it looks as 
if the Borough Council there has 
decided not to press ahead with 
eviction plans. 


On Wednesday, April 23, a meet- 
ing between representatives of 
the travellers and council officers 
had been arranged. Grattan 
Puxon, secretary of the Gypsy 
Council, was optimistic that some 
agreement on temporary sites 
could be arrived at. 


Mare Sand, secretary of the 
Council of Europe Social Com- 
mission, has been visiting sites in 
Britain this week, including New- 
ham and Caddington, to collect 
information for a report this Sep- 
tember to the Consultative 
Assembly on the treatment of 
travellers in Britain. 


